GOETHE  AS   LYRIC  POET
Goethe became more and more of a philosopher as he grew older,
and he wrote a great quantity of gnomic and epigrammatic verse,
the Venetian Epigrams, the Zahme Xenien, the sections of the
collected poems entitled Sprichwortlich, Epigrammatisch, "Gott,
Gemiit und Welt", and other groups. He also wrote a number of
poems, like Dauer im Wechsel and some of the Divan poems, which
are a plain statement of his philosophical beliefs. But although
general ideas are prominent in all this writing, it would be
hazardous to maintain that Goethe had become less of a poet.
His gnomic verse has not to be read and judged only as a
certain sum of moral observations, set down with epigrammatic
vividness and valuable by their truth and apt expression. Apart
from their sheer bulk, which is important in itself, they have to
be seen in relation to the general functioning of Goethe's poetic
faculty and the fact of poetry-writing as a normal habit of his
mind. The spkit of Goethe's aphoristic verse is always that of
discovering the idea as well as stating it. Taken in the mass, and
remembering, too, that many epigrams are scattered throughout
the novels and plays, they are the work of an imagination that is
always in flight. The subject-matter, the "lessons" to be drawn
from observing life, are important; the truths formulated, some-
times incisively, sometimes jocosely, are valid; and Goethe's
facility in turning a phrase, in rhyme, in varied metre, in appro-
priate images, produces endless entertaining effects. Moreover, he
covers sufficient ground, his insight is sustained over a wide
enough area, to be impressive. This is the more necessary since his
observations concern for the most part the "universal" aspects
of human nature. He forgoes the advantage that the French
moralists of the seventeenth century gained, by deriving old
truths anew from a particular social setting, so that the particular
and the general are always interacting. In his case the occasional
platitude or dulness is compensated by his enormous fertility.
For whatever the validity of his aphorisms from the point of view
of "truth", they are all the offshoots of a mind in ceaseless activity;
and this glowing mind is served by an imagination which
produced spontaneously and unflaggingly, in language and
image, the signs of the mind's act of experiencing. If Goethe's
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